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The Mayurastaka, an unedited Sanskrit poem by Mayura. 
—By Gr. P. Quackenbos, A. M., Tutor in Latin, 
College of City of New York. 

What little knowledge we have of the poet Mayura rests 
largely on legend and tradition, hut it is now generally accepted 
that he flourished in the seventh century of our era, was one 
of the habitues at the court of the emperor Harsavardhana, 
and was the rival, in the field of literature, of Bana, author 
of the Kadambarl and of the Earsacarita. 

In an old legend, preserved principally in Jaina tradition, 
and existing in several versions, 1 we are told that Mayura, on 
one occasion, wrote a licentious description of the charms of 
his own daughter, Bana's wife. That lady, enraged, cursed 
her father, who, in consequence of the curse, hecame a leper, 
and was banished from court. Nothing daunted, however, 
he set to work to regain his health and his lost position, and 
composed the Silryasataka-, consisting of a hundred stanzas 
in praise of Surya, the sun-god. At the recitation of the sixth 
stanza, the sun appeared in bodily form, and cured the poet 
of his leprosy. Bana, jealous of Mayura's triumph, and seeking 

1 The principal versions of this legend are found in two anonymous 
commentaries on the Jaina poet Manatunga's Bhaktdmarastotra, in 
Madhusudana's commentary on Mayura's Suryasataka, and in the Pra- 
bandhacintamani of Merutunga, who was a Jaina. For the anonymous 
commentaries on the Bhaktdmarastotra, see F. E. Hall, Subandhu's Vd- 
savadattd, Calcutta, 1859, intro. pp. 7, 8, 49, and Rajendralala Mitra, 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of His Highness, the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, Calcutta, 1880, p. 671, no. 1463, and Biihler, On the 
C'andikdsataka of Banabhatta, Indian Antiquary, vol. 1 (1872), pp. Ill 
— 115; for the commentary of Madhusudana, see Biihler, On the Author- 
ship of the Ratnavali, Indian Antiquary, vol. 2 (1873), pp. 127—128; 
and for the Prabandhacintamani, see the translation of that work by 
C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1901, pp. 64—66. 

2 This is Mayura's best-known work. The most accessible edition is 
that in Kavyamala Series, no. 19, Bombay (2nd ed.), 1900. 
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to emulate his example, had his own hands and feet cut off, 
and then composed the CandiGataka 1 , in honor of Candl, the 
wife of Siva. But in the recitation of his poem, he did not 
have to proceed any further than the sixth syllable of the 
first stanza before the goddess appeared and restored his limbs 
to their former condition. Now it happened that a Jaina, 
Manatuiiga, was present, and wishing to show that the Jainas 
were not lacking in miracle-working powers, he ordered him- 
self to be loaded with forty-two chains 2 , and to be locked up 
in a room. He then began to compose the BhaJctdmarastotra 3 , 
which consists of forty-four stanzas. At the conclusion of 
each stanza, one of the forty-two chains dropped off, and 
when the whole forty-four stanzas had been recited, the locked 
doors flew open of their own accord, and he was free. The 
king, Harsa (or Bhoja, as some accounts call him), had wit- 
nessed all three miracles, but deciding that Manatunga's was 
the greatest, he became a convert to Jainism. 

In one version of the legend, that, namely, given by the 
first anonymous commentator on the BhaJctdmarastotra, the 
name of the obnoxious poem that so displeased Mayura's 
daughter, and that brought upon Mayura the curse of 
leprosy, is said to be the Mayurdstaka. While recently 
working up the life and writings of Mayura for a forth- 
coming volume of the Columbia University Indo-Iranian 
Series, I noted that a poem of this name was recorded in 
Professor Garbe's catalogue * of the Sanskrit manuscripts at 
Tubingen University. Through the kindness of Professor G-arbe 
and of Dr. G-eiger, the librarian at Tubingen, the manuscript 
containing the Mayurdstaka was forwarded to Professor Jack- 
son for my use. The material is birch-bark, folded in book 
form, each leaf being 75/s by 6 3 /8 inches, with 16 lines 
of writing to a full page. The writing is in the sdradd script, 

i Ed. with commentary, in Kavyamala Series, Part 4, Bombay (2nd ed.), 
1899. 

2 Other accounts say 34 or 48 chains; cf. Hall, op. cit. pp. 8, 49. 

3 Edited (transliteration and translation) by Jacobi, Indische Studien, 
vol. 14, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 359—376, with forty-four stanzas. Etting- 
haussn, Harsa Vardhana, Empereur et Poete, Louvain, 1906, p. 127, n. 2, 
mentions several editions, one containing 48 stanzas. 

4 Richard Garbe, Verzeichniss der indischen Handschriften der konig- 
lichen Universitats-Bibliothek, Tubingen, 1899, no. 182, P. 
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and the date should probably be placed in the seventeenth 
century. 1 

The Mayurastaka, which covers one full leaf, and parts of 
two other leaves, consists, as its name implies, of eight stanzas. 
Of these, the first and the sixth are incomplete, owing to a 
tear in the manuscript. Stanzas 1, 2, and 4 are in the 
sragdhara meter, the others in sardulavikrldita. The dedi- 
cation is to Hari and Hara (Visnu and &va), and at the 
end is the colophon iti srimayurastakam samaptam. After 
the colophon comes a kind of diagram, which may be some- 
thing astrological, though I have been unable to decipher 
anything from it except the words samvat 2. 

The theme of the poem is the description of a girl or young 
woman, and at times, especially through the double entendres 
and puns, the sentiment is decidedly erotic, and might very 
well have given offence to the person portrayed. In a general 
way the style is not unlike the style of other compositions 
ascribed to Mayura. For example, the puns and double 
entendres, already referred to, besides other Kavya elements, 

1 The ms. in Garbe's Verzeichniss (see note preceding) 182 F was one 
of those purchased in 1894 by Marc Aurel Stein at Srmagar in Kasmir 
(Verzeichniss, p. 3), and the date is according to the Saptarsi era (ibid., 
p. 5, n. 1; personal letter from Prof. Garbe, April 4 th, 1911). "At the end 
of the Durgdstaka [one of the pieces in the collection contained in the 
manuscript in question] the copyist gives the date (laukika) samvat 87, 
gravati 5, canau" (Stein in Garbe, Verzeichniss, p. 78), and, as Prof. 
Garbe writes me, "die Ahnlichkeit der aufieren Beschaffenheit aber zeigt, 
dali die beiden darauf folgenden Stiicke [Vetalastotra, Mayurastaka] in 
annahernd derselben Zeit geschrieben sein miissen". 

The Saptarsi era began B. C. 3076 (Biihler, in Weber, Indische Studien, 
vol. 14, Leipzig, 1876, pp.' 407—408). During the centuries which, in 
consideration of the average age of birch-bark manuscripts (see Biihler, 
Indische Palaeographie, Straftburg, 1898, p. 88), can alone be here taken 
into account, the fifth of Sravana fell on Saturday in the year 87 of 
any century of this Saptarsi era only in 4687 and 4487 — Saturday, 
Sravana 5, 4687 corresponding to Aug. 13, 1611 (Gregorian calendar), 
and Saturday, Sravana 5, 4487 to July 25, 1411, of the Julian calendar 
(as reckoned according to Bobert Schram, Kalendariograpkische und 
chronologische Tafeln, Leipzig, 1908). Since of these two dates the former 
is the more likely, we may ascribe the completion of our manuscript to 
Aug. 13, 1611. (On the Saptarsi era, see Sewell and Dlkshit, The Indian 
Calendar, London, 1896, p. 41; Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und 
technischen Chronologic Leipzig, 1906, vol. 1, pp.382— 384; A. Cunningham, 
Book of Indian Eras, Calcutta, 1883, pp. 6—17.) 

24* 
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are common to it and to the Silryasataka, and that Mayura 
did not disdain the erotic sentiment elsewhere is shown by a 
perusal of the descriptive verse on two asses, which is found 
under his name in the Subhasitdvali of Vallabhadeva, and 
also in the Sarngadharapaddhati. 1 It may count for something, 
too, that the meter of three of the stanzas is the sragdhard, 
the same as that in which the Suryasataka is composed, as 
well as most of the anthology stanzas attributed to Mayura. 

In view of all the facts and circumstances as set forth, it 
seems not unreasonable to believe that the poem Mayurastaka, 
contained in the Tubingen manuscript, is a creation of the 
poet Mayura, although it must be acknowledged that the 
evidence is not especially strong. It may be argued, for 
example, that the name Mayurastaka may mean "the astaka 
on the peacock", or that the commentator on the Bhaldama- 
rastotra ascribed it to Mayura merely because of its name, 
or that it is the composition of another Mayura, not the 
seventh-century poet of that name. 

But on the other hand stand the facts that the name srl- 
mayurdstakam is found in the colophon of the manuscript, 
that the subject-matter of the manuscript poem harmonizes 
with the content of the Mayurastaka described by the com- 
mentator, that there is not the faintest allusion to a peacock 
in any of the stanzas, and that there is a general similarity 
in point of style between the manuscript poem and the known 
writings of Mayura. The pros are, on the whole, stronger 
than the cons, and it can at least be said that there is no 
direct evidence to show that Mayura did not write the Mayu- 
rastaka contained in the Tubingen manuscript. Until such 
evidence is adduced, I am inclined to accept it as his work. 

It gives me pleasure to express my thanks to Professor 
Jackson and to Dr. Gray for many valuable suggestions, and 
also to Professor Barret, who was good enough to verify my 
transliteration of the sdradd script. 



i Peter Peterson, The Subhasitdvali of Vallabhadeva, Bombay, 1886, 
no. 2422; Peterson, The Paddhati of Sdrngadhara, Bombay, 1888, no. 585. 
See also the modern anthology, Subhdsltaratnabhdnddgdram, compiled 
by E. P. Parab, Bombay (3rd ed.), 1891,' p. 327, v. 17." 
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MAYUEASTAKA. 

Verse 1. 
om namah srlbariharabhyam 
esa 1 kS prastutam 2 gl pracalitanayana bamsallla'vrajanti 

dvau hastau kunkumardrau kanakaviracita 4 . . u 

. . 5 um[gam]gegata sa bahukusumayuta baddbavipa hasantl 
tambulam 6 vamabaste 7 madanavasagata gubya 8 Salam pravista 9 



1 The meter is sragdhara. 

2 In the matter of transliterating the nasals, I have faithfully followed 
the manuscript, which is inconsistent, sometimes writing anusvara in- 
stead of the appropriate nasal consonant. Compare, for example, lag- 
namga (2a), priyamga (3d), and gaganamgana (8d), with bhrubhangam 
and ananga (7b). Note also amtah for antah (3c), canpaka with lingual 
nasal, instead of campaka (8b), and sampakva for sampakva (ob). In 
the use of the nasal before k, there appear to be no irregularities except 
samkayanti for sankayanti (2b); cf. kunkuma (lb), and panka (7c). 

3 The word llld is one of the stock terms used to define the natural 
graces of the heroine; cf. Dasarupa, a Treatise on Hindu Dramaturgy, 
tr. Haas, New York, 1911, 2.60, "Sportiveness (JUS) is the imitation of a 
lover in the actions of a fair-limbed maiden." 

4 One, possibly two consonants must come between the a and the u; 
the syllable containing the a must be heavy, and six syllables must be 
supplied after the u. 

5 One syllable is missing. 

6 Betel was as much an adjunct of love-making among the ancient 
Hindus as candy and confections are to-day. Usually it was brought by 
the man to the girl, but here the girl appears to be carrying it as a 
gift to her lover; cf. Schmidt,' Beitrage zur indischen Erotik, Leipzig, 
1902, p. 728. 

i Was the left hand the erotic one, as implied, for example, in the 
epithet "left-handed", when used to denote the obscene form in the 
Tantra cult? 

8 I take guhya to be a gerund (cf. "Whitney, Skt. Grammar, 992 c), 
but the author doubtless intended that it should be read also, though 
with short u, as first member of a compound with salam — guhyasalam, 
"private chamber"; cf. guhyadesdn (4d). 

8 In idradd, the same ligature represents both sta and stha. Prof. 
Barret, who has transliterated part of the Paippalada Manuscript of the 
Atharvaveda, which is in saradd (cf. JAOS. vol. 26, 2nd part, pp. 197 
— 295), writes me: "about sta and stha; as far as I have seen, there is 
no difference made, the same sign serving for both." 
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Translation. 

Om. Reverence to the illustrious Hari and Hara. 

Who is this (maiden), with beautiful limbs and wandering 

glance, approaching with the gait of a hamsa? 
Her two hands are moist with saffron, her composed of gold. 

She has on her [body] ; she is decked with many flowers, 

girt with a lute, and is smiling. 
Concealing betel in her left hand, and having yielded to the 

power of love, she enters the [private] chamber. 

Verse 2. 

esa 1 ka bbuktamukta pracalitanayana sveda'4agnamgavastra 
pratyuse yati bala 3 mrga iva cakita sarvatas samkayanti 
kenedam vaktrapadmam sphuradadhararasam satpad 'enaiva 

pitam 
svargah 5 kenadya bhukto haranayanahato manmathalj' 1 kasya 

tus^ah 

Translation. 

Who is this maiden that, not partaking of food and with 
wandering glance, and with garments clinging to her 
limbs with perspiration, 

1 The meter is sragdhard. 

2 For perspiration as a mark of love, see Sappho, frag. 2, v. 4, d It 
fi'idpus KaKx^erai. 

3 In erotics, bald means a young girl under sixteen, who wishes to 
be loved in darkness, and delights in betel (Schmidt, pp. 243—246; 
especially the citation (p. 244) from Anangaranga, fol. 5 b). She is also 
a mrgi, "gazelle" (cf. mrga 2 b, and harini in 3b and 8c), so eats little 
(cf. bhuktamuktd in 2a), and has high-set (unnata) breasts, cf. Schmidt, 
pp. 212—213. 

4 Satpada suggests bliramara, which means both "bee" and "lover". 

5 In the ligature here transliterated by hk, I have taken the first 
element to be the sign for jihvdmuliya, the surd guttural spirant, cf. 
Whitney, Skt. Grammar, 69, 170 d, 171c. Prof. Barret, however, in his 
transliteration of the Paippalada Manuscript of the Atharvaveda, adopted 
sk as the transcription of the character; compare, for example, JAOS. 
vol. 26, 2nd part^ New Haven, 1906, p. 218 foot, v. 18, vas kdmd, and 
p. 224 foot, v. 25, jatas kast/apo, with the Paippalada facsimiles, folios 
6a, line 3, and 7b, line 12, respectively. But he has since written me: 
"The signs which I transliterated ska and spa are not exactly represen- 
tatives of lingual s, but that seemed the best rendering." 
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At dawn goes here and there, timid [and] distrustful, like a 

gazelle? 
How is this? Has this lotus face with its lower lip's welling 

nectar, been sipped by a bee? 
By whom has heaven been enjoyed to-day? With whom has 

Kama, [once] slain by Siva's eye, been pleased? 

Verse 3. 

esa 1 ka stanaplnabharakathina 2 madhye daridravati 3 
vibhranta harini 4 vilolanayana samtrasta 5 yuthodgata 
amtahsv(e 6 )dagajendragandagalita 7 samlllayas gacchati 9 



i The meter is sdrdulavikridita. 

2 Perhaps, "stiff with the burden of her swelling breasts"; i. e. she 
must walk very upright, or the weight of her breasts would make her 
stoop-shouldered. 

3 There may be an obscene pun in madhye daridravati ; for the pass- 
ionateness of the mrgi, see Schmidt as cited p. 348, note 3. For daridra- 
vati, not found in the lexicons, cf. Whitney, Skt. Grammar, 1233 d. 

4 For harini, "gazelle", see mrgi, p. 348, note 3. 

5 The reading of the manuscript is samtrastha. 

6 The manuscript is broken above the sv ligature, but the restoration 
of the e is unquestionably correct. 

' According to folk-belief, even in modern India (cf. W. Crooke, The 
Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, 2nd ed., Westminster, 
1896, vol. 2, p. 240), there is, in the forehead of an elephant, a magic 
jewel, the gajamukta, which grants to him who possesses it his every 
wish. The author seems here to be comparing his heroine to this 
magic jewel. 

s I have rendered samlllaya as "like"; cf. St. Petersburg Worterbuch, 
unabridged ed., s. v. Hid, 3. The compound of Ilia and sam is not found 
in the lexicons, but occurs twice in this poem; cf. 8c. 

9 The whole of line 3 may be read with a second rendering, con- 
taining an obscene pun: "She goes, possessed, through her wanton 
sport with [her lover], of that which falls from the temple of the 
rutting lord of elephants," i. e., possessed of the mada, which also 
means semen virile and duppoSurla rorls; this latter, in the case of the 
mrgi, has the odor of flowers (Schmidt, p. 213), and would therefore 
attract bees (or lovers; cf. p. 348, n. 4), just as the mada of a must- 
elephant does. [Prof. Jackson takes this second rendering to be the 
correct interpretation, as opposed to that presented in the text and in 
notes 7 and 8.] 
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drstva rupam idam priyaipgagahanam 1 vrddho 2 (')pi kama- 
yate 3 

Translation. 

Who is this timid gazelle, with a burden of firm, swelling 

breasts, 
With roving glance, and slender of waist, gone forth from the 

frightened herd? 
She goes like as she were fallen from the temple of a rutting 

lord of elephants. 
Seeing this form, with its adornment of beautiful limbs, even 

an old man becomes a Kama. 

Verse 4. 

vamenavestayantl 4 praviralakusumam kesabharam karena 
prabhrastam cottariyam ratipatitagunam mekhalam daksinena 
tambulam codvahanti vikasitavadana 5 muktakesa naraga 6 
niskranta guhyadesan madanavasagata marutam prarthayanti 

Translation. 

With her left hand doing up her heavy hair, on which few 

flowers [now remain], 
And with her right holding up her upper garment, her girdle, 

whose cord had slipped down 

1 The compound priyamgagahanam may be read in two ways. In 
the first way, take gahanam as from gahana, "adornment", and the 
second reading, which is obscene, may be found by taking gahanam as 
"place of concealment", and priyamga as a tatpurusa compound, priya 
denoting the lover. 

2 Is vrddho a reference to Bana, the husband of Mayura's daughter? 
Bana may have been of the same age as Mayura, and so considerably 
older than his wife. 

s The regular causative of the root kam is kamayate. I therefore 
take kamayate to be a denominative from Kama; cf. Whitney, Skt. 
Grammar, 1059 c, and Brugmann, Vgl. Gram, der idg. Sprachen, Strafo- 
burg, 1892, 2. 769 (p. 1107). The meter requires that the second syllable 
of kamayate should be long. 

* The meter is sragdhara. 

5 "With blooming face", or, punningly, "with open mouth", "yawning". 

« The word naraga is not found in the lexicons, but on the analogy 
of naroga, "not ill", I have taken it to mean "not passionate", i. e., 
"with passion sated". 
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During love, and her betel; with blooming face, with dishe- 
veled hair, with passion sated, 

Coming forth from the private chamber, having yielded to the 
power of love, she longs for the breeze. 

Verse 5. 

esa 1 ka navayauvana sasimukhi kantapathi 2 gacchati 
nidravyakulita vighurnanayana sampakvabimbadhara 
kesair vyakulita nakhair vidalita 3 dantais ca khandlkrta 4 
kenedam ratiraksasena ramita Sardulavikridita 

Translation. 

"Who is this lovely one advancing along the path, moon-faced, 
in the bloom of youth, 

Bewildered with sleep, her eye rolling, her lower lip like a 
ripe bimba fruit, 

Bewildered by her [disordered] locks, scratched by finger-nails, 
and torn to pieces by teeth? 

How is this? By a demon in love has she, imitating tiger- 
sport, been beloved! 

1 The meter is sdrdulavikrtdita. Note the pun possibly implied in 
sdrdulavikrtdita, line 4. 

2 I resolve as kanta apathi. Compare the Vedic apathi (RV. 1. 64. 11), 
which evidently means, as Geldner (Der Rig-Veda in Auswahl, Stuttgart, 
1909, vol. 2, p. 11) says, "auf der Strafie fahrend" (cf. also Bezzenberger, 

in Fdpas, Abhandlungen zur idg. Sprachgeschichte Aug. Fick ge- 

widmet, Gottingen, 1903, pp. 175 — 176), a connotation which is also sup- 
ported by Ssyana's commentary ad loc. Or, perhaps we should read 
kanta pathi, with pathi as fern. nom. sing, of *patha (*pathi), with which 
compare the epithets of the Maruts — apathi, vipathi, antaspatlia, anu- 
patha, E.V. 5. 52. 10; yet note tripatha. 

3 The manuscript reads vimdalita. 

* References to scratching and biting, as concomitants of indulgence 
in rati, are found throughout Sanskrit erotic literature. For nakha- 
cchedya (scratching with the nails), see Schmidt, pp. 478—496, and for 
dasanacchedya (biting with the teeth), ibid. pp. 496—508. Is there not 
also in khandlkrta a possible punning allusion to the khanddbhraka 
("broken-cloud") bite on the breast, in form of a circle, with uneven 
indentures from the varying size of the teeth (Schmidt, p. 504)? The 
reference to his daughter's disheveled appearance, as being due to the 
scratches and lacerations, may have been responsible for that lady's 
anger and her consequent curse of Mayura (see intro.). And in this 
connection it may be added that the obscene puns in verse 3 would 
probably not tend to lessen her displeasure. 
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Verse 6. 

esa 1 ka paripurnacandravadana gaurlmrga 2 ksobhinl 3 

lllamattagajendrahamsagamana 4 e . . 

n(i 6 )hsvasadharagandhasltalamukhi vaca mrdullasini 
sa slaghyah purusas sa jivati 7 varo yasya priya hldrsi 

Translation. 

Who is this frantic tigress, with a face like the full moon, 
With the gait of the hmnsa, or of the lordly rutting elephant 

in wantonness , 

With her face cooled by the perfume of her sighing lower lip, 

and gently mirthful in her speech? 
That man is to he envied, that lucky one lives, who has truly 

such a one as his beloved. 

Verse 7. 
esa s ka jaghanasthall sulalita 9 pronmattakamadhika 



1 The meter is sdrdulavikridita. 

2 I take gdunmrgd to mean "beast of Gaurl" (with a pun on mrga 
[cf. note on mrgi, p. 348, n. 3] as the sort of girl the heroine is), and the 
beast of Gauri (in her incarnation as Durga) is the tiger. As' Parvatl 
also, Gauri's vehicle is the tiger; cf. Moor, Hindu Pantheon, London, 
1810, plates 20, 21, 24. My interpretation as "tigress" seems also to be 
strengthened by the allusion to "tiger-sport" in the last line of the 
preceding stanza. 

3 The word ksobhinl is not recorded in the lexicons except with 
lingual nasal as the name ksobhinl, of a certain iruti in Samgltasara- 
samgraha, 23 (cf. St. Petersburg "Worterbuch, abridged ed., s. v. ksobhinl); 
it is here probably best regarded as the feminine of ksobhana or of 
*ksobhin. 

4 In Manu, 3. 10 (hamsavdranagdminini) , the gaits of the hamsa and 
of the elephant are mentioned as among the desirable graces of women. 

5 Seven syllables are needed to fill out the line. 

6 The manuscript is broken here, but part of a vertical stroke can be 
seen, and the restoration of an i seems certain. 

' The manuscript reads jivatih. For the sentiment expressed in jivati 
compare the well-known line of Catullus (5.1), Vivdmus, mea Lesbia, 
atque amemus. 

s The meter is Sardulavikridita. 

9 Lalita is one of the stock terms used to define the graces of the 
heroine; cf. Daiarupa, tr. Haas, 2.68, "Lolling {lalita) is a graceful 
pose of one of fair form." 
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bhrubhangam kutilam tv anangadhanusah 'prakhyam prabha- 

candravat 2 
rakacandrakapolapaiikajamukhi ksamodarl sundari 
vlnldandam 3 idam vibhati tulitam 4 veladbhujam 5 gacchati 

Translation. 

Who is this lovely one that goes, with rounded hips, with 

an excess of ecstatic love — 
Her curving frown like the bow of the Bodiless (Kama), and 

like the moon in splendor — 
With lotus face like the cheek of the full moon, and she 

[herself] slender-waisted and beautiful? 
This neck of her lute seems like a raised quivering arm. 

1 In the ligature here transliterated by hp, I have taken the first 
element to be the sign for the upadhmaniya, or surd labial spirant; cf. 
Whitney, Skt. Grammar, 69, 170d, 171c. In Prof. Barret's transliteration 
of the Paippalada Manuscript, this same ligature is transcribed by sp 
(cf. JAOS. vol. 26, 2nd part, New Haven, 1906, p. 213 foot, devds pitaro, 
and vas pari-, with the Paippalada facsimiles, folio 4b, lines 11 and 12), 
though Prof. Barret says (see above, p. 348, n. 5) that it does not exactly 
represent sp. If the word dhanusahprakhyam be regarded as a compound, 
we should naturally expect the dental sibilant before initial p, as is the 
case, for example, in such a word as vacaspati (cf. Whitney, Skt. Gram. 
loc. cit.), yet, in favor perhaps, of its being so regarded, it may be noted 
that above (stanza 6d) we have sldghyah purusas, which cannot be a 
compound, with visarga before initial p. However, it should be remarked 
that the Paippalada Manuscript, before initial p, seems to use, indiffer- 
ently, either visarga or the ligature under discussion; cf. the instances 
given above with folio 6 a, line 7, devah pradisd, and folio 7 a, line 5, 
nirrtydh pdsebhyo. 

2 The accusatives in line 2 are hard to explain, unless they may pos- 
sibly comprise an extension of the simple adverbial accusative, on which 
see Carl Gaedicke, Der Accusativ im Veda, Breslau, 1880, pp. 171—175, 
215—233. Or perhaps bhrubhangam is to be regarded as neuter (cf. 
note on bhuja below), though it is not found as neuter elsewhere. If 
it is neuter, it probably becomes the subject of an asti understood. 

s The form vtnidanda is not given in the lexicons; the regular spel- 
ling is vmadanda, though the word is given only by the lexicographers, 
and is not found in the literature. 

* In tulitam, the manuscript shows only the upper part of the i, the 
vertical stroke being missing. 

5 Bhuja is not found as neuter elsewhere, but for neuters of this 
class of compounds (including vinldandam), see Wackernagel, Altindische 
Grammatik, Gottingen, 1905, II. 1. 15b (p. 39); and on the interchange 
of masculine and neuter (cf. dandah and dandam), see Delbruck, Vgl. 
Synt. der idg. Sprachen, Straliburg, 1893, 1. 37 (p. 130). 
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Verse 8. 

esa 1 ka ratihavabhava 2 vilasaccandrananam bibhratl 
gatram canpakadamagaurasadrsam 3 pinastanalambita 
padbhyam samcarati pragalbha 4 harinl samlllaya sveccbaya 
kim caisa gaganarpgana bbuvitale sampadita brahmana 

iti srimayurastakam samaptam 

Translation. 

Wbo is tbis witb a face like tbe sbining moon tbrougb ber 

< incitement to> and ber < state of> amorousness, 
Drooping from [tbe weight of] ber full-rounded breasts, witb 

a body like tbe yellowness of a garland of cliam- 

paka flowers, 
A wanton "gazelle", going on two feet, in dalliance as sbe 

feels ? 
Surely this is a celestial nymph, produced on earth by Brahma. 
Here ends the illustrious Mayurastaka. 

i The meter is sdrdulavikridita. 

2 I have rendered bhdva in two ways, "incitement to" and "state of". 

3 The manuscript reads maurasadr&am, which is unintelligible. I have 
emended to gdurasadrsam, at the suggestion of my friend, Dr. C.J. Ogden, 
who referred me to the compounds kanakacampahaddmagdurim (Bilhana's 
C'durapancdsikd, v. 1), and campakaddmagdurl (Mahabharata 15. 25. 13). 

4 Pragalbhd is another of the stock terms (cf. Hid, la, and lalita, 7a) 
defined in Hindu rhetorical treatises; it is translated "experienced" by 
Haas, in his translation of the JDasarupa, 2. 29. For pragalbhd, as a 
type of heroine, cf. Schmidt, pp. 264 — 266. 



